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THE CLERGYMAN’S SON. 





J. CHICK SERING, 


Br REV. w. 





“Se you see, my old and steacifast friend, that it is better to weep over n son in infancy, 


than to groan over him in manhood.” 


Turse were the words of a father, whose son, a hopeless 
prodigal, had wandered to this country, and was an inmate 
of the family of my friend Mr. S., at his elegant country-seal 


in a secluded but beautiful spot in New England. I said, a 
a hopeless prodigal. It may weil be supposed that his case 
seemed hopeless to strangers, when even a father’s fond 
heart could cherish no more consolatory feelings than those 
expressed in the following extract from the same [etter : — 

“Do not anderstand me that I have no hope; bat it is 
only that faint and flickering light by which faith conducts 
the almost despairing heart to Him whose grace is as 
almighty as His will is sovereign.” 

I quote from memory ; and I trust tHfere is no impropriety 
in holding up, as a warning to young men, and as a hint to 
parents, especially those who refuse to be comforted at the 
graves of infant children, the following sad fragment of the 
history of M. 

My first knowledge of him was soon after his arrival, a 
wretched vagabond, in this country. 
summer evening. I had the pleasure, a pleasure which I 
often enjoyed, of being one of a numerous circle around 
the tea-table at the « Cottage.” Mr. and Mrs. S. had on this 


It was a beautiful! 


afterwards gradually developed by subsequent confessions, 


and for the most part confirmed by letters received soon 


after from the continent, where his father then was, is, in a 


few words, a8 follows : — 


He had been placed by his father, at an early age, at one 


of the best schools in France. His idle and dissolute habits, 


panions with whom he unfortunately became intimate, than 
|Edinburgh. Here he was soon joined by some of the same 
associates who had first allured him into the ‘paths of vice. 
Being soon disgraced, and becoming involved in debt, he 
was ashamed to meet his father, and preferred the life of a 
}wanderer. During the few years succeeding he became, by 
| turns, an inmate of a whale ship, a soldier in a British regi- 
jment quartered in the north of Scotland, and a deserter, find- 
ling his way through Scotland and the greater part of Eng- 
land on foot, supporting himself in part by sign-painting, 
and sometimes working as a common house-painter. Hav- 
ing travelled in this way, as he asserted, sixteen hundred 
miles, he became tired of wandering, and presented himself 
to his father, then in France or Germany with his family, 
“the veriest vagabond,” to quote again from the letter above 
referred to, ‘‘on the face of the earth.” A situation was theh 
found for him in South America, which he lost by bad beha- 
viour on the voyage. After a while he obtained passage in 
a British vessel to Halifax, and thence to Boston. To the 
last place he “ worked his passage” as a common sailor, and 
arrived in a state of destitution. Here a trifling circum: 
stance brought to his mind Mr. S., his father’s friend, and on 
inquiry, having learned in which of the New England States 








































caused, as it was hoped, rather by the influence of evil com- 


by any vicious disposition of his own, Jed to his removal to 


occasion several friends sharing their elegant hospitality, | 
among wliom were several ladies from London. A,seryant/|he lived, he performed the journey, mostly on foot, and in 
announced to Mr. S. that some one desired to see hitn at the|/due time presented himself, as already described, at L. 

door, adding that he refused to come into the house, but had}} His whole deportment, was at first, exceedingly humble. 
seated himself on the steps of the piazza, apparently much || He declined being sent home to his father, declaring he could 
exhausted. Mr. S.immedjately left the table, and found the! never see his face again, until he had something besides 
stranger to be a young man in a sailor’s dress, whose whole|| words of p2nitence to offer, as a pledge of reformation. He 
appearance indicated extreme poverty and wretchedness. Hej/earnestly desired occupation in obscurity, if it were even la- 











raised his hand, and fixing his eyes on the face of Mr. S., 
said, “If you believe it, sir, 1 am the son of your old friend, 
jJ— M—.” 





bor in a mine, until he could regain a character. 
Not even the Prodigal Son was treated with more kindness 
by his own father, than was this poor outcast by his father’s 


“ You the son of J——-M——!” replied Mr. S.; “it may||friend. And although with the garb of a gentleman he reas- 





be so, but it requires rather more proof than your assertion,||sumed not only the manners and conversation of a well edu- 
to satisfy me that I see in this miserable object the son of|/cated person, but the self-complacent air which would have 
my old friend ; but come into the house,” he kindly added, || become a better character, yet his sad history, and his appa- 
“and after tea we will look into the matter.” ||rent strong desire to do right, interested us all in his behalf. 
The poor fellow at first refused, saying he was not worthy | For a few months his conduct, though not unexceptionable, 
to come under such a roof, but was at length prevailed upon ;|/was on the whole encouraging. 
and when we arose from the table, and entered the next apart-|| A situation was obtained for him as a teacher of the French 
ment, our curiosity was gratified by a sight of the strange, language ; and so long as he adhered to the solemn pledge 
guest whose appearance and pretensions Mr. S. had de-j/of total abstinence, not only from distilled liquors, but from 









scribed to us. 

The scene was astriking one. The family instinctively 
formed a semi-circle around the sailor boy, who sat at one 
side of the room. The lamp upon the centre-table, which 
was within the semi-circle, shone brightly upon each of the 
group. The white dresses of the ladies, and the aspect of 
the whole company, were strangely contrasted with the 
weather-beaten features, bearing marks of vice as well as 
of suffering, and with the soiled garments, of the poor out- 
cast. 

He cowered beneath the gaze which was bent on him, and 
seemed to shrink, gathering his hardly decent covering more 
closely about him, as if he would escape through the wall 
and hide himself from inspection. A few questions, to which 
he gave correct replies, together with his instant recognition 
of Mrs. S., remarking, however, a slight change in her ap- 
pearance since he met her in France, when he was quite a 
child, established the at first incredible fact of his identity, 
as a younger and once promising son of Rev. J——- M——, 
an excellent and distinguished clergyman, a native of Eng- 
land. His sad history, partly then given by himself and 


“all that can intoxicate,” which Mr. S. had at the very out- 
set induced him to subscribe, his prospects seemed fair. But 
in an evil hour a well-meaning but mistaken friend, at whose 
house he was visiting, offered him a glass of cider. Receiv- 
ing it at such hands, — for it was both a temperate and a pi- 
ous man who offered it, the temptation could not be resisted. 
With that draught his appetite for stimulating drinks return- 
ed in its old and dreadful strength. Cider, wine, and ale, 
became his frequent beverages. The evil was made worse 
by the necessity of his boarding at a public house. Mr. S. 
with his family being then at his town residence, and his 
conduct having become so arrogant and his habits so bad, 
that no private family was willing to receive him, there was 
no other alternative, as he at this time had charge of a French 
class in the village of P. 

After some weeks he began to avow intentions of suicide, 
and somewhat ostentatiously displayed a phial of laudanum, 
which he constantly carried about his person, The cause 
which he assigned for this determination, was the rejection 
of his addresses by a highly respectable young lady for whom 
he had conceived an ardent, and it is believed, honorable at- 








tachment. His natural impetuosity and ungoverned vio- 
lence of character displayed itself in his endeavors to terrify 
and compel the young lady and her friends to allow him an 
interview. Things were in this state, when he called on me 
one evening at my residence a few miles from the village of 
P. He desired a private interview. When we were alone, 
he told me that he had come to bid me farewell, and to re- 
quest me to execute some trifling commissions for him, as 
before the next morning he should “ be adead man.” I treat- 
ed his declaration at first with indifference. He renewed it 
in the most solemn manner, saying he could not and would 
notlive. After repeating his former requests, with some ad- 
ditional ones respecting his burial, &c., he began to arrange 
some papers he had brought with him, and of which he wish- 
jed me to take charge, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the people at the hotel. I took this opportunity to leave 
the room and consult sume gentlemen who had called on 
business, as to the course proper for metopursue. Our con- 
clusion was, that although there was some cause for anxiety, 
yet the circumstances did not warrant any attempt at re- 
straint or supervision. Before he left me I made. a solemn 
appeal to him respecting the nature of the act which he avow- 
ed the intention of perpetrating. He heard me through, and 
replied that he did not come to ask my advice, but my assist- 
ance. I parted from him at the door, not without some ap- 
prehensions, and yet with no sufficiently definite fears, know- 
ing as I did his boastful and at the same time cowardly char- 
acter, to make me willing to alarm the inmates of his board- 
ing house, or by any direct efforts to attempt the frustration 
of his alleged purpose. 

e After an interval of two hours or more, as I was about to 
retire for the night, a messenger came in the greatest haste 
from the keeper of the public house in P., desiring meto 
come instantly and see M., who was dying by poison. I 
lost no time in obeying the summons, and on my arrival 
found the house in the greatest confusion. The passages 
leading to M.’s apartment were filled with female inmates 
of the house, extremely terrified, and the chamber was 
crowded with men. , 

It appeared on inquirmg that he had drunk the laudanum 
from a tumbler, and then going to his room, locked the door, 
undressed himself, and lain down to die. The tumbler had 
accidentally attracted and led to a discovery of the dreadful 
act. The door of the chamber was then forced open, an® 
attempts were made to arouse him from the state of partial 
insensibility which had already commenced. These at- 
tempts had in part succeeded, and when I entered the room, 
two physicians were standing by his bedside, urging him to 
swallow a potion which they had prepared. This he was 
sternly refusing to do, begging them to let him die in peace. 
When he saw me, he exclaimed with a demoniacal laugh, 

“ Ah, sir, you see I am not so great a coward as you took 
me for.” 

“ M——,” said IJ, “I have not come to bandy words with 
you; I have but one question to ask ; and I charge you, be. 
fore you answer it, to think of your father and mother, whose 
grey hairs you are bringing with sorrow to the grave, and of 
your God, before whom you are rashly attempting to hurry 
your wreiched soul. My question is this, — will you volun- 
tarily swallow this draught which Dr. C. has prepared?” 

His reply was instant and firm — “ No! 1 will not.” 

“Very well,” said I, “if you will not do it voluntarily, 
you must involuntarily.” 

Then turning to the physicians, I stated my determination 


to spare no pains and hesitate at no measures, however vio- 
lent, under their direction, by which his life, though appa- 
rently useless, might be prolonged, so that his excelle 
rents might at least be spared the agony of learning that 
their youngest son had died by his own hand. We in 

diately engaged in a series of efforts of the most severe and 
anremitted description, which he resisted for hours with a 
convulsive strength that astonished us all, and in the course 
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her small means, and she was turning hopelessly away to 


of which he was once left strangled and apparently life- THE OLD BACHELOR. 
seek a less dainty and cheaper bit, out came the additional 





































less. 

From this condition, however, he was aroused by the BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. shilling or sixpence, as it might be, to complete the necessa- 
most powerful stimulants, and at length our endeavors began ane ry purchase ; and the meat was in her basket, and the tear 
to succeed. Although with oaths and curses he resisted the Pepmnane, of gratitude in hereye. “Go!” I whispered, slipping two 

: z The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, ili ieiltined. Sond & riage 
efforts of nature, yet his stomach finally rejected the deadly Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the prisoner, more shillings into er hand, “ and buy a little nice tea and 
agent, and towards morning I left him exhausted and fever- The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, sugar; I am sure you like it!” 
ish, with his mouth much lacerated by the violence we had Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, I waited for no thanks from the wondering woman: I had 
been compelled to employ,— but out of danger. The next Shall call to heaven, and pull a blessing on thee.” no desire to be assured “I was an angel of goodness ;” | 
‘ Rowe's Jane Shore. ; : 
knew I was but a frail and erring mortal, and content to be 


day I saw him again. He was suffering both from the 
‘effects of the poison, and of the remedies which had been 
used, but showed no signs of compunction. His spirit was 
untamed. He did not thank us for saving his life, and ex- 
pressed the wish that we had allowed him to die. When 
told that at one time he was thought to be dead, and that if 
the effort to force the medicine down his throat had been 
persisted in another minute, he would never have breathed 


“Ger me,” said I, for about the hundredth time, to my/| blessed in her prayers, aiming only to exemplify the poet’s 
still wondering footman, “change for this five pound note, || description of a traly charitable man. 


all in silver ; and mind, Thomas, get as many sixpences as * [ mean the man who when the distant poor 
/you can with it!” Need help, denies them nothing but his name.” 


‘* Yes, sir.” I will candidly confess, that when I first commenced these 

“ What can master possibly want with so much silver!/| perambulations, I had no fixed purpose of benefitting my 
Always on a Saturday night too!” I heard him say to}/suffering fellow-creatures ; I was influenced more by a wish 
again, he exclaimed in the most hardened manner, “Oh, Matha, my pretty housemaid, twirling the note between his|/to divert myself from the solitude and anguish of my own 
why did you not hold on that other minute?” thumb and finger, while I was slipping on my new India||thoughts, blended with a vague sort of benevolence; but 
He would not promise to abstain from similar attempts in rubber gloshes, ready to sally forth. ; when, after a little time, I perceived the real good I was able 
future, though as a mark of gratitude to his host and hostess|| ‘No good, depend on it!” she rejoined, “ going out, let||to effect, at the smallest possible sacrifice of trouble and mon- 
for their kind attentions, he assured them he would never||the weather be what it will, trampling in the rain and mud.|/ey, the numberless hearts I had gladdened, and the firesides 
trouble them in the same way again. He soon left the place, |!I should just like to watch him, the old sinner !” I had made cheerful and happy, it became the active princi- 
So, invaribly, do the ignorant dnd narrow-minded judge]; ple of my life, and a rich and abundant harvest did I reap 


and undertook to teach in the city of ——, but without suc- 
cess, owing to his intemperate habits, —and whether yet of any thing the least mysterious in actions by the worst||for my labors in the sweet and tranquil reflection of a self- 


living I know not. If these pages should ever meet his eye. |! possible standard, vice, —as if virtue never sought the veil||approving conscience. The ameliorating hand of charity 
let him remember that God will never refuse to forgive and ||of secresy for its outgoings ! plucked the thorn from my midnight pillow, and soothed the 
save the penitent, to whatever distance they may have wan-|| Matha had no idea that anything but wickedness, or ‘ no// bitterness of my care-worn existence. 
dered, and however vile and wretched they have become. _||good,”’ as she emphatically called it, could take me from my|} One evening I was particularly struck with a young and 
But to return to the scene of attempted suicide, Never|!comfortable fireside and book, to brave the inclemency of||rather genteel looking girl, inquiring most earnestly, “ fpr a 
have J beheld so horrid and at the same time so instructive |/the season; “at my age too!” verging on seventy ; old||nice delicate sweetbread.” She could not be more than six- 
a spectacle. More than once I stepped out upon the upper|/enough to know better, thought Matha ;— most certainly,||teen, and in the broad glare of the flaming gas, I saw she 
piazza of the house, that I might breathe the fresh air of||had my motives for these almost nocturnal rambles been|| was exquisitely fair and beautiful. The eagerness of her 
midnight, and reassure myself, by looking at the bright moon |/any other than the purest, the most charitable. I saw by the/| manner, and the evident superiority of rank over the gener- 
and the beautiful landscape, and enjoying again the stillness ||significant shake of Thomas’ head, that Matha’s shrewd and|| ality of persons who frequented the stalls at that late hour, 
of a summer evening, that I was not a visitor in the abodes|ill-natured conjectures found a ready echo in his bosom. had an unfavorable effect on the young butchers to whom 
of despair. Execrations, profane jests, prayers for mi . I was undoubtedly the richest old bachelor in the large||she applied, and many was the rude and heartless jests she 








and messages to the object of his affections were intermin-||and populous market town of D , in the south of Eng-|| had to endure from them. 
gled in a manner of which no description could convey the||!and, and am not ashamed toconfess, my wealth was chiefly|| Still she went from stall to stall, with a degree of undaunt- 
faintest conception. When the clock in the neighboring||made in business. ed perseverance which would have awakened a feeling of 
steeple gave out the hour of midnight, he exclaimed, with}! 1 was considered rather mean by some of my acquaint-|| disgust in my own bosom for conduct so unfeminine, had I 
apparent solemnity, “Great God, before twelve o'clock to-|/ance, who ostentatiously paraded their names, and a few/|not observed that she frequently and furtively dried a tear 
morrow I shall be in thy presence!” In the next breath he|/guineas, together, as annual subscribers to every public in-|| with the tattered remains of a once costly foreign shawl. 
uttered a witticism upon what he called the bungling prac-//stitution in the place. But while “ George Frederick Thomp-||, “She is no impostor!” I mentally ejaculated, feeling my 
tice of the “‘ Yankee Doctors,’’ and advised them in future |/son, Esquire,” was blazoned forth in all the glory of “ Eng-|| own eye become suddenly dimmed by a teartoo. “That is 
to have more efficient means at ‘hand for similar cases.|/lish” type, for two guineas, “a friend,” for ten, might be||/the tear of modest misery. The hardened in deception, 
From the whole scene, dreadful and revolting as it was, I|/seen in modest “brevier!’’ In truth, my sole delight now|| would too gladly parade its grief to excite commisseration 
endeavored to extract some good, especially to the mixed || was to “do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” | and pity.” 
company who crowded the apartment during the greater|} Why I was a bachelor, with a heart so warmly alive as|| I followed her like a shadow, as her slight agile figure 
part of the night. mine was, even at that frigid period of life, to every tender'|| flitted almost noiselessly from place to place, with the most 
In reply to my inquiries as to the origin of all his vices||and generous sentiment, was owing, alas! tothe early blight|| intense interest and curiosity. At last, she came to a stall 
and wretchedness, he assured me that 1pLeness was the first ||of an affection which cost me twenty years of grief and sor-/| containing almost every joint of veal, and I saw her eyes 
downward step he had taken. This led him to various|/row, and which I cannot even think of now without the bit-|| sparkle with renovated hope as she exclaimed, breathlessly, 
methods of “killing time,” such as drinking, gaming, and ||terest tear of regret, shed with all the poignancy of youthful} ‘Have you the sweetbread, sir?” 
theatre going, which lead so many young men down to the|/feelings. “ How much will you give for it, Miss?” 
gates of death. He was the child of hope, of affluence, and|| I had for years, winter and summer, made it a point to at-'! ‘How much do you ask ?” 
of prayer. Yet rp.eness proved his ruin. Let the young|/tend our large meat-market of a Saturday night, with such aj) “Five shillings. Will you give that?” 
mau who reads these pages remember his sad confessions, |jsupply of loose silver in my pocket as should preclude the| “Oh, most gladly! if you will 1rast me for part.” 
made at a moment when he expected soon to die. Let him|)possibility of that cold and heartless excuse —‘“I really|| The man’s brutal laugh literally rang through the wide 
shun idleness, as he would avoid the outer circles of a whirl-)| would, but I have no change!” for so transient is the glow|| square, as he replied, ; 
pool. If diligence is to be considered as one of the “ minor ||of benevolence sometimes, as actually to be extinguished at} Come, that’s capital!” Then adding, with a piece of 
moralities” of life, it is no less true that it saves from some ||the bare idea of the trouble of changing money —(yet what|| popular slang too vulgar to repeat, and which happily, she 
of the grosser vices. For the want of it M. was ruined.||a sickness of the soul do these few almost unheeded words|! could not understand, “No, Miss. I can’t give no trust — 
With advantages such as few enjoy, he plunged himself|/cost the forlorn being who implores our aid!) Then as 1 you looks too suspicious for me.” 
to a depth which few in this world are suffered to reach.||sauntered leisurely up and down before the tempting stalls,!| «Why are you so anxious to procure a sweetbread ?” 
This slight sketch can give but a faint impression of its hor-|j:!luminated by the strong and vivid light of the gas lamps, I|/ said I, gently touching her shoulder as she yet lingered 
rors. could mark the countenances of the different purchasers —/|there, as if every faculty was annihilated by this last and 
Let the parent, too, who finds it difficult to say concerning ||the wishful gaze of the poverty-pinched mother, bargaining|| most severe disappointment. 
a sick or deceased child, “ Thy will be done,” be reminded || for that breast of mutton “ which would make her seven dar-|/| She started with a degree of resentment in her counte- 
that God knows what is best, and perhaps inflicts this blow ||lings such a delicious Sunday dinner ” —see her lips quiver} nance at the liberty; but seeing only an old man, she re- 
to save him a heavierone. Light in comparison would have|/with hope and fear as she inquired the price, and detect the}! plied : 
been the agony of his parents if he had died in infancy, to||nervousness of her grasp, as she tremblingly and hesitating! “Oh, sir! it is for a dying sister, my only friend! She 
that which wrung their hearts daily for many years of his|/ly turned over and over again the delicate morsel. She evi-|! has not tasted anything solid for the last fortnight, and to- 
life. Yet how often is such a bereavement regarded as too||dently, methought, belonged to that truly deserving and in || day, while I sat by her as she slept, she was dreaming of a 
heavy to be borne! I add but a single word. If the “Cler-||dustrious classcalled “char-women ’’ —out all the week work-|| sweetbread, and spoke in her sleep of the good she was sure 
gyman’s Son” is yet alive, may there be occasion to write |/ing like a slave to procure a few comforts for the Sabbath,|| it woald do her. I should have been here long before, but 
another and a very different chapter of his history.— Port-||to enjoy at least one day out of the weary seven with ber|| was obliged to finish some needle-work to obtain money 
land Transcript. children and husband, a bricklayer’s laborer, perbaps|/enough to pay for it; and now they are all gone.” 
thoughtless and improvident, spending nearly all his scanty|} It is impossible to convey an idea to my reader of the thrill- 
Tae Earl of Chatham, who bore no good will to a certain|| wages in beer and tobacco ; “ still he was her husband —the/||ing mourofulness of tone in which she pronounced these 
physician, was rallying him one day about the inefficacy of|/father of her children —the handsome Richard of her early||last words. Her very heart seemed riven in twain with an- 
his prescriptions ; to which the doctor replied, “I defy any uf|j/love, almost as handsome now, and it was no hardship to|| guish at ber utter want of success. 
my patients to find fault with me.” “TI believe you,” replied |jtoil for creatures so precious to her heart.” « You shall have a sweetbread,” said I tenderly, “ for'your 
the witty Earl, “ for they are all dead!" At the moment she was convinced it was indeed beyond'' dying sister, and every other comfort that can alleviate her 
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sufferings, for the sake of the virtuous and holy affection|; This drew my attention to the fire, which was nearly ow things!” and do her best to make them comfortable and 
’ 


you have evinced for her this night.” and which Clara began busily to endeavor te rekindle. happy. 

The astonished girl, in the first bewilderment of delight at}; ‘“ Where is your domestic, my love?” said I to her. I piously believed her, for she wer.8 thoroughly meee 
having so unexpectedly found a friend in sore distress, seized|| ‘We have not kept one a long time,” she replied; ‘I dojjlent hearted woman, although strictly of the “old school; 
my hand with the spontaneous movement of pure gratitude, |jall for poor dear Gertrude —she gives no trouble, and be-||that is, she had learnt to defy all morality and decency, but 
and held it clasped firmly between her own, which trembled |/sides, servants are expensive, sir.” thought it still necessary to sacrifice something to appear- 
with emotion, but she was unable to articulate a word of|} “What!” I exclaimed, in inexpressible astonishment, ||ances. The moment, however, you convinced her of the 
“you work at your needle like a slave, nurse your poor,||purity of the motive by which you were setuated, her zeal 

Come,” I continued, leading her to my own house, “you helpless, sick sister, and attend to the household affairs||knew no bounds ; she entered heart and sou! into the affair, 
need not fear an old man—my grey hairs shall be your||too? —a mere child like you! Good heavens! it is not to|/and with alla woman’s tenderness and tact, devised and in- 
security.”” be thought of!” vented a thousand plans to improve on the crudeness of one’s 

On her way she told me her little history, unwished and|} Late as it was, I took my hat and hurried off to my own own benevolence. 1 departed with ‘the alacrity of a boy to 
unsolicited on my part, for I was predetermined to relieve|| favorite surgeon, whom I fortunately found at home, and at||impart the pleasing negotiation to the dear girls, taking care 
her; but there is a proneness to candor and confidence in|jleisure to attend to me. I begged him, in the first place, to||to order 3 wscrgd for three, and particularly mentioned a 
youth, which shows the heart is unsophisticated, and the||recommend a nice, intelligent woman as a nurse, which he ||“ sweetbread ' as one of the side dishes. 
bosom untainted by the world’s vices. did at the moment, and in the next, to return with me to the Clara was in ecstasies at the proposal, but Gertrude receiv- 

She was no high-born dame, reduced by adverse fate to|/ house of the poor neg “ected invalid. ed it with more reserve and caution, evidently weighing the 
sudden want and misery to make an interesting heroine in|} On examining her symptoms, I was delighted to find her|/consequences of such a step in all its bearings — the world’s 
a fictitious story, but the daughter of a lieutenant in the navy|/complaint was not considered by him as consumptive, but censure, the possibility of my repenting sach generosity, and 
only, who having perished for his country, and left hersel!)/an obstinate attack of the liver, brought on by a sedentary ||the misery of resuming poverty after tasting such luxury. 
and sister now dying of a consumption, to struggle as they|| mode of life, and low and improper diet. And it is astonish- I read these painful and conflicting sentiments on her 
best could in a pitiless world; their mother having died of||/ing how much they resemble each other in appearance. The varied and ingenuous countenance, which was a mirror of 
the same fatal complaint some years before her gallant hus-|/same dry cough; the same wasted and emaciated frame, truth andcandor. My advanced age completely banished 
band. and the same aches and pains over the languid and enfeebled ||the first objection. My assurances that she was necessary 

On reaching home with my fair, but certainly rather||body. He soon took his departure, to order the necessary ||to my comfort, the second. And she was completely con- 
doubtfal looking companion, Mr. Thomas opened his eyes|| medicines for her, cautioning the weeping Clara not too||quered when, taking her hand, I said, 
to their very utmost extent. noisily to express her joy at the prospect of her sister’s re-}| “ Go or stay, my dear children, as you please ; your de- 

“ Tell Mrs. Williams,” said I, assuming a tone of unusual||covery, as rest and tranquillity were absolutely necessary to||cision will make no difference in my final arrangement re- 
authority, the more effectually to repress his rising curiosity,||second his endeavors. specting you both, as I intend leaving all I possess equally 
“¢o pack up that sweetbread I had ordered for my supper;|| The nurse soon after arriving, a comfortable, motherly-|/between you at my death, having no relation to injure by so 
some tea and sugar, a bottle of sherry, a little arrowroot,|| looking sort of woman, after suitable instructions to her to||doing, and knowing no human beings more deserving — 
and anything else she may think useful for a sick lady —||take every care of the young ladies and to spare nothing|jand I humbly bless God for living long enough to be so 
and make haste.” which she thought might conduce to the comfort of her suf-|juseful at last —only you might, Miss Graham, had you felt 

Thomas vanished without uttering one word — not even| fering charge, I took leave of the grateful Clara and hastened ||so disposed, have made the short remnant of an old man’s 
his customary “ yes, sir””—and soon returned, bearing ajj home, fatigued to death, but most supremely happy. existence serene and happy.” 
basket of goodly dimensions quite filled, followed by Mrs.|| In a few weeks, Mr. Wentworth had the satisfaction of|/ It was the first time I had ever used the formality of ad. 
Williams, Matha, and the kitchen-maid, at a more humble!/ restoring his interesting patient to a state of convalescence.|/dressing her as Miss Graham ; she felt it sensibly, and burst- 
distance, evidently all bursting with almost irrepressible|}She was not so beautiful as Clara, bat much more compan-||ing into tears, she exclaimed, “ My dear, kind benefactor, 
curiosity to see the extraordinary being Thomas had inform-|jionable, possessing a mind stored with usefulness and varied/||forgive my cold calculations, but it was more for Clara’s 
ed them “ master had brought home with him.” information, great conversational powers, and such a deep||sake than my own that I hesitated. She is so young and 

{t is of no consequence how dishevelled or disarranged |/and enduring sense of religion, that it was impossible to lis-|| beautiful, that if I can only keep her fair fame pntarnished, 
the hair is in youth, the face from beneath it always looks)|ten to her without becoming wiser and better, feeling for-}jshe must settle fortunately in life. O! dear sir, that has 
lovely. cibly, as I gazed on her young and pale face, truly, Lord,||been the sole hope of my heart for years, now more than 

Clara Graham’s (the name of my new acquaintance,) re-|| “out of the mouth of babes and suck!ings thou hast perfected ever strengthened, for I shall never, never marry now!” 

tained only the least possible wave, owing to the extreme|| praise.” A younger and vainer man than myself would have been 
dampness of the atmosphere ; but it was luxuriant beyond|| I visited them daily, strictly forbidding Clara, on pain of|japt to apply the conclusion of this speech most (o the satis. 
what I had ever seen, of a rich light auburn. She sat with-|/ my displeasure, to sew a stitch, except for the adornment of|/ faction of his self-love ; in fact, I knew from Gertrude’s tone 
out her bonnet, having taken it off to dry, by my desire, en- her.gwn pretty person, which seemed to be “a labor of love,’’||and manner but too well what it meant; but having gained 
joying a biscuit and a glass of wine, perfectly unconscious|| for never before had I seen such frilling and flouncing. my point exactly as I wished, I affected the most profound 
of the ill-natured surmises her unexpected appearance had/} It is astonishing how affliction had subdued the buoyancy ||ignorance as to what caused her, 2 young and pretty woman, 
awakened in the bosoms of my jealous domestics, for an old|| of her spirits, which now rose above the unnatural pressure, ||to make so strange a resolution. 

bachelor’s are invariably so. Oh! nothing is so winning,|| with an elasticity and joyousness truly enchanting; she was,|} Nothing could exceed the exertions of the good Mrs. Wil- 
so beautiful, as that innate conviction of innocence whichj|in fact a complete personification of mirth and gladness.}|liams during my absence, nor the cordiality of her welcome 
never suspects nor thinks itself suspected. Suspicion and||Some may admire the premature thoughtfulness which sor-|/to the “sweet young ladies,” and never did three happier 
illiberality are the offspring of guilt, begetting in their turn||row begets, bul that can only be from a want of due reflec-||persons sit down to dinner together. No longer was I com- 
that base desire to depreciate virtue, and bring it down to a/|tion, for it is no more natural to think the sweet laughing||pelled, by dire necessity, to linger out my unsocial meal, 
level with its own fallen and degraded state. face of youth looks best when shaded by grief, than to con-|for the sake of deferring that period when, left entirely alone 

The decorous housekeeper looked daggers at her and my-|/sider the sun appears to most advantage when overshadowed|jfor the evening, I must turn to a book, whether so inclined 
self too, while she enumerated the articles she had “conde-|/by dark and sullen clouds. No, no; youth is the season for|jor no, to steal me from the oppressive sense of my own 
scended to pack up for such trumpery,” and I had read the!|joy and mirthfalness, and age for reflection and care. loneliness and ennui. 
words “ good-for-nothing baggage,” in Matha’s bright eye!| I confess at the end of three months of daily and uninter-|} Gertrade’s painful remembrances of the past, and Clara’s 
as plain as eye could speak, while Thomas’s expressed a rupted intercourse, in which my affection and admiration||joyous and sanguine anticipation of the future, kept up a 
too clearly, “what an old profligate !”’ hourly increased for them both, I begar to feel that their so-|| pleasing and varied conversation to a very protracted hour, 

Seeing me on the move, he said in his most obsequious||ciety was absolutely essential to my comsort and happiness,|jalternating from melancholy to gladness, as all in life 
tone, and am convinced, from what I saw of her disposition, that|/should be, that we may neither be too much depressed by the 

“Shall I not carry the basket for the young lady, sir ?|/had I been selfish enough to have demanded such a sacrifice, ||one, nor elated by the other. Again the light laugh of 
Kt is very heavy.” the grateful Gertrude would willingly have become my wife,|| woman echoed in that large gloomy room : again her lighter 

He knew that was the most effectual means of fathoming||to repay the deep debt she felt she owed me — but no, Ijjstep fell lightly on my ear; and again did my heart open 
the mystery. wished to be a friend, a father to them both, and not make/jits floodgates of long-pent-up affections, which gushed forth 

“ No—lI shall carry it myself for her.” either pay so fearfully for the little good I had done. I was||with an overpowering sense of felicity, almost too much to 

“You, sir?” determined to accomplish the object now nearest my heari|jbear. There certainly is, to the feeling mind, a degree of 

“ Yes, 1. Come, my dear!” and away we both walked,|jin a more satisfactory manner to my own conscience and pain attached to supreme happiness, which casts a momen. 
or I rather tottering under my enormous load, Icould fancy}|the true happiness of the dear girls: I therefore took an}j:ary weight of sadness on the spirits, and awaken more 
the “O my’s!” and the “ Well’s I never!” of the discon- early opportunity of entering into a “all explanation about|/ofien tears than smiles to express it by. 
terted group who let us out in silent astonishment. the particularly delicate and unprotected state of the fair|] Clara received all the favors I heaped upon her with a 

Clara lived in an obscure street, not far from my own orphans, with my discreet housekeeper, Mrs. Williams, ex-|| profusion of the liveliest thanks, which delighted me, as 
dwelling, and I could not help feeling a sort of reproach ail! patiating largely on their amiable qualities, and gentleness||there could be no doubt of the dear child’s being perfectly 
such virtue and misery struggling unknown and unpitied sojjof manners, but was most guarded in my commendations of||happy, but Gertrude’s sense of obligation was of a more ex- 
near me. Her sister, a poor emaciated thing, was awake on||their personal charms, beauty, in the eye of females of “aljalted and heartfelt kind. It was evident, from the devoted- 
our arrival. She hardly noticed the presence of a stranger.|icertain age,” being considered almost a crime: and I con-||ness of her attentions, and the watchfulness of her manner, 
being too feeble to feel an excitement at passing events, bu! /jcladed by expressing a wish to have them placed immedi-||that she studiously sought every opportunity of repaying 
she said in the kindest manner to my companion, “ Dear.|/ately under her protection —I dared not say my own. She|/them to the atmost of her power: her heart was noble and 
Clara, I began to think you long ; the fire grew low, and J}jwas gratified and flattered by the well-timed compliment,|jgenerous, but jit was proud to the last degree, and every 
was so cold!” and graciously consented to receive the young ladies,“ poor! word and sentiment too plainly expressed that her happiness 


thanks. 
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would have consisted in conferring, and not in receiving 


favors. 

Their two characters, so opposite, yet both so truly amia- 
ble and feminine, furnished me with continued food for re- 
flection. When Clara kissed me, and blessed me, and called 
me her “dear second papa,” I felt it was the artless effusion 
of almost infantile affection —the heart responded a blessing 
at her innocent happiness, and then subsided into a state of 
serenity amounting nearly to forgetfulness. But when Ger- 
trude silently and warmly pressed my hand, while her dark 


hy which were so much needed. Finding him perfectly un. 
‘conscious of all that had passed the preceding night, she 
| watched the effect which the a of the box would 
lhave upon his mind: and, as she’ expected, with an aston- 
jishment almost amounting to frenzy, he exclaimed, “ Who 
has done this? from whence came the box?” Nor until he 
nad listened to the evidence of his daughter, could he be 
| ‘convinced of the possibility of his performing such an act 
ANECDOTE OF A SLEEP-WALKER, | while asleep. Suffice it to say, that now health, peace and 

Dvurine the revolutionary war, there was a gentleman of|/compeience were once more restored to his dwelling, and the 


So round the residence of power 
A cold and joyless lustre shines, 
And on life’s pinnacles will lower 
Clouds dark as bathe the eagle’s pine. 
But oh! the mellow light that pours 
From God’s pure throne — the light that saves ; 
It warms the spirit as it soars, 
And sheds deep radiance round our graves. 








reflective eyes swam in tears, I felt, indeed, it was from the my property residing in Brooklyn, who was addicted to//result of this blessing had a salutary effect upon his mind ; 


irrepressible emotion, drawn from the mighty indwellings of}; ‘the habit of walking in his sleep ; panic struck at the inva-|/and although he still continued his midnight excursions, yet 
woman’s loving heart, and the impression defied the power|/sion of the enemy, he daily expected that his dwelling||his friends were gratified to find them less frequent than for. 
of oblivion to efface it. |would be ransacked and pillaged. Under the influence of|/merly ; and his futare dreams also— to judge by appear. 

Yes, yes, brilliant and volatile, my lovely Clara, like the Ithose fears, he rose one night, and taking “a strong box,”|/ances— seemed to partake of the mild, serene character of 
gaudy and heedless butterfly, must excite the desire of in-||which, awake, he never attempted to lift without assistance, |/his waking thoughts. 
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stant pursuit, but when obtained would she, alas! be more 
prized? While Gertrude, in the unobtrusiveness of her re- 
tiring nature, when once known, must be forever loved and 
esteemed. 

I had no profligate son, or artful, designing nephew, to be- 
stow my darling Clara and ten thousand pounds upon. But 
she spared me the embarrassment of finding 2 husband for 
her, choosing one for herself, in the son of her father’s old 
commander, a lieutenant in the navy; and never was there 
a finer specimen of a frank, open-hearted, honorable young 
mah than George Forrester. 


Many may think this was not so good a match as her beauty |'g 
|was not solved, and his family began to want the necessa- 


ities of life, without the means of procuring them. At that 


and fascinations entitled her to: — perhaps not, where riches 
and a high-sounding title are considered, how mistakenly, 
the only essentials to happiness: but for my part, I do not 
know to whom one could entrust the real happiness of a fond 
ariless girl so securely, as to a generous, noble-minded, af- 
fectionate young sailor. 

Finding al) my advice about the propriety of his taking 
another voyage, at least, before the wedding, quite disregard- 
ed, I gave my consent for it to take place early in the spring, 
and a very gay affair Clara is determined to make for it, or 
rather for them ; for I find it is the intention of Mr. Thomas 
and Matha to be married, too, on the same day as “dear 
Miss Clara and Mr. George.’’ And if I cannot retain my 
admirable Gertrude on any other terms, I think I shall make 
up my mind to be called “an old fool” by the world, and 
secure myself a charming friend and companion for life. 

Let no one imagine, after reading this simple tale, chiefly 
founded on facts, that he is too old to exercise an active be- 
nevolence ; indeed, as we approach nearer to the grave, our 
feelings of universal charity ought to increase with every re- 
ceding year; as in a short time, we must appear before that 
Being, who is al! goodness, to render an account of the man- 
ner we have employed the “ talent” entrusted to us, and re- 
ceive its final reward or punishment. 





THE EAGLE. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLER. 








Sar on, thou lone imperial bird 
Of quenchless eye and tireless wing, 
How is thy distant coming heard 
As the night breezes round thee ring! 
Thy course was "gainst the burning sun 
In his extremest glory — how! 
Is thy unequalled daring done, 
Thou stoop’st to earth so lowly now ? 


Or bast thou left thy rocking dome, 

Thy roaring crag, thy lightning pine, 
To find some secret, meaner home, 

Less stormy and unsafe than thine! 
Else why thy dusky pinions bend 

So closely to this shadowy world, 
And round thy scorching glances send, 

As wishing thy broad pens were furled ! 


Yet lonely is thy shattered nest, 
Thy eyry desolate though high! 
And lonely thou, alike, at rest, 
Or soaring in the upper sky! 
The golden light that bathes thy plumes 
On thine interminable flight, 
Falls cheerless on earth’s desert tombs, 
And makes the Nerth’s ice mountains bright! 


So come the eagle-hearted down, 
So comeYhe proud and high to earth, 
When life’s night-gathering tempests frown 
Over their glory and their mirth! 
So quails the mind's undying eye 
That bore unveiled fame’s noontide sun — 
So man seeks solitude, to die, 
His high place left — his triumphs done ! 


he proceeded down stairs, farnished himself with a lantern 
and spade, and in a deep wooded glen about a quarter of a 
mile from his house he buried his treasure, carefully repla- 
cing the sods so as to create no suspicion of their having 
been removed. This done, he returned, undressed, and 
went to bed. Next morning he was the first to discover 
ithe absence of his “ strong box,” without having the slight- 
est remembrance of what had passed. Enraged at its loss, 
he immediately accused his domestics of the robbery, as no 
traces of violence were perceptible either on the locks or 
laoors of his house, that could induce him to suspect stran- 
gers. Month after month had elapsed, and still the mystery 














THE MOTHER’S TEAR. 


. 
Br JESSE HAMMOND. 








Tue snow-wreath is gone from that desolate grave, 
And the dew-drop remains in its place, 

Like a tear that’s distilicd from a pure source to lave 
Some mournful, yet beautiful face ; 

And the daisies, like emblems of purity, show, 

That innocence slumbers in silence below. 


The spring breeze mourns o’er my child’s lonely abode, 
And the rain-drop falls light on his bed, 
Like a sigh and a tear by heaven bestowed 


la support for his family. To augment his misery, his only 


despairing father was strongly affected by this melancholy 
view of the future; his rest became more frequently broken, 
and he would often wander from room to room all night 
with hurried and unequal steps, as if pursued by an enemy. 





ly wanderings, never attempted to disturb him, unless they 
were fearful some accident might befall him ; in this case it 
was necessary to employ the most violent means to awaken 
him, upon which he would exhibit so much fear and distress, 


that they usually suffered him to recover gradually from the 


trance, which was succeeded by drowsiness, after which he 
would sink into light and natural sleep, which generally 
continued for several hours. 


One night, as his daughter was watching at the couch of 


her sick brother, she heard her father descend the stairs 
with a quick step, and immediately followed him; she per- 
ceived he had dressed himself, and was lighting a lantern at 
the hearth, afier which he unbolted the door and looked out ; 
he then returned to the kitchen, and taking the lantern and 
spade, he left the house. Alarmed at the circumstance, 
which was not usval,—though it sometimes occurred as 
above related, without the knowledge of his family, —she 
hastily threw on a cloak and followed him to the wood, 
trembling with apprehensions of —she knew not what, both 
for herself and for her father. 

Having gained the place where he had three months since 
buried the box, he set down the lantern, so as to reflect strong- 
ly upon the spot; he then removed the sods, and striking the 
spade against its iron cover, he laughed wildly, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘My treasure is safe and we shall be happy.” And 
shouldering his heavy burden, with the strength of a Her- 
cules, he stopped not as before to replace the sods of the 
earth, but snatching up his lantern, pursued his way directly 
home, to the joy of his daughter, who could scarcely support 
herself from the fears she had experienced, which were that 
he was about to dig a grave, and either commit suicide, or 
murder some one of his defenceless family. Inexpressible, 
therefore, was her joy, on seeing him ascend the stairs and 
place the box in its former recess ; after which, as usual, he 
retired to rest. His wife and daughter, however, were too 
anxious to sleep themselves: the one sat impatiently watch- 
ing the dawn of day, and the other retired to the apartment 
of her suffering brother, to relieve his mind by the joyful 
event, and her consequent hope of his immediate recovery. 


When the gentleman arose in the morning, his wife ob- 


served the same gloom upon his countenance as he anxiously 


inquired about the health of his son, and expressed his sor- 
row at not being able to procure those comforts for his fami- 


























|period of public calamity no money could be raised on real 
estate, and it was at that season of the year when agricul- 
tural labors had ceased, which left him no means of earning 


son lay confined by a violent fever, without any of those 
comforts which his situation demanded. The mind of the 


His wife and daughter, who were accustomed to these night- 















To hallow the place of the dead ; 
While nature’s soft voice seems a tribute to pay 
Where her own early blossom is with’ring away. 


Lo! the mild moonbeams rest on the spot where he lies, 
And their radiance gilds the grave’s gloom, 

As if heaven looked down with its bright starry eyes 
To illumine the long night of the tomb ; 

And where solitude reigns, and that calm light is shed, 

I could fancy the Deity smiles on the dead. 


And at this lonely hour, now the vain world’s at rest, 
To that little green hillock I'll rove, 

Drop a tear on the turf that now hides his cold breast, 
O’erfraught with remembrance and love: 

And with soft blended hues on the sod will it shine, 

Like a pilgrim’s rich off ring at some sainted shrine. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY, 

Tuts was the opinion kindly given by a master to his 
faithful servant John, after Jaboring for him some time, and 
about to return to his family; which he had left in great 
poverty the year before. On arriving at his cabin, he found 
his wife and children rejoicing over a purse full of gold, 
which the eldest boy had picked up on the road that morning. 
Whilst he was away, they had endared all the miseries 
which the wretched families of those who go over to seek 
work in England are exposed to. With precarious food, 
without a bed to lie down on, or a roof to shelter them, they 
had wandered through the country, seeking food from door 
to door of a starving population; and when a single potato 
was bestowed, showering down blessings and thanks on the 
giver, not in the set phrases of the mendicant, bat in a burst 
of eloquence too fervid not to gush direct from the heart. 
Those only who have seen a family of such beggars as I de- 
scribe, can fancy the joy with which the poor woman wel- 
comed her husband back, and informed him of the purse of 
gold. 

“ And where did Mick, my boy, find it?” inquired John 
Carson. 

“Tt was the young squire, for certain, who dropped it,” 
said his wife ; “ for he rode down the road this morning, and 
was leaping his horse in the very gap where Micky picked 
it up; but sure, John, he has money enough besides, and 
never the -half-penny have I to buy my poor childer a bit to 
eat this blessed night.” 

“Never mind that,” said John; “do as I bid you, and 
take up the purse at once to the big house, and ask for the 
young squire. I have two cakes which I brought every step 
of the way with me from England, and they will do for the 
children’s supper. I ought surely to remember, as good 
right I have, what my master told me for my twelve months’ 
wages, age, | I never, as yet, found what he said to be 
wrong.” 

* And what did he say ?”’ inquired his wife. 

« That honesty is the best policy,” answered John. 

“?Tis very well; and ‘tis mighty easy for them to say sO 
that have never been sore tempted, by distress and famine, 
to say otherwise ; but your bidding is enough for me, John.” 
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Straightways she went to the big house, and inquired for|} “John,” said the gentleman, turning round, “you shall); To send an old poetical composition to a newspaper, with 
the young squire ; but she was denied the liberty to speak// be no loser by this affair. Here are ten guineas for you ; go|| your own initials attached, influenced by a desperate resolve 
home now, but I will not forget your wife’s honesty.” to be a poet, any how. 

To start out in the morning with a pocket full of bills to 
collect, fancying you will come back at night with a pocket 
full of bank bills. 

To be assured a bright-eyed beauty is leering at you, 
when the young lady is afflicted by nature with a shocking 
bad squint. ‘ 

To be the architect of all your own houses, and to avoid 
paying for land or employing a builder, erect them all in the 
air. 

To open a creditor’s note, threatening “ proceedings,” fan- 
cying it as an invitation to dinner. -T 

Spending a day in anticipation of a delightful excursion 
to be enjoyed upon the next, upon which a regular three 
weeks’ rain sets it. ; 

Carrying off a new silk umbrella, under the innocent delu- 
sion that it is your own. ~ 

Rounding off a thought that pleases you into polished la- 
boration, which a friend next day is kind enough to inform 
you was in print centuries ago. 

Giving an immense sum to some swindling speculator for 
a piece of dirty and tattered canvass, under the hallucination 
that it is an original painted by a master. 

Flattering yourself with hope of assistance from a rich 
relation. 

Walking to the post office in expectancy cf a mail. 

Opefiing country papers in pursuit of news. — N. O. Pica- 

yune. 


to him. 
« You must tell me your business, honest woman,” said a|/ Within a month, John Carson was settled in a nice new- 


servant, with a head all powdered and frizzled like a cauli-|/slated house, which the squire had furnished and made ready 

flower, and who had on a coat covered with gold and silver in him. What with his wages, and the reward he got from 

lace and buttons, and every thing in the world. oo judge, and the ten guineas for returning the purse, he 

“If you knew but all,” said she, “I am an honest woman, | was well to do in the world, and was soon able to stock a 
for I’ve brought a purse full of gold to the young master, |small farm, where he lived respected all his days. On his 
that my little boy picked up by the roadside ; for surely it is||death-bed, he gave his children the very three advices which 
his, as nobody else could have so much money.” his master had given him on parting : — 

« Let me see it,” said the servant. “Ay, it’s all right—j/ Never to take a bye-road when they could follow the high- 
I’ll take care of it — you need not trouble yourself any more) way. 
about the matter ;” and so saying, he slammed the door in|} Never to lodge in the house where an old man was mar- 
her face. When she returned, her husband produced the} ried to a young woman. 
two cakes which his mgster gave him on parting; and|} And, above all, to remember that honesty is the best policy. 
breaking one to divide between his children, how was he as 
tonished at finding six golden guineas in it; and when he 
took the other and broke it, he found as many more. He 
then remembered the words of his generous master, who de- 
sired him to give one of the cakes to his wife, and not to eat 
the other himself until that time ; and this was the way his 
master took to conceal his wages, lest he should have been 
robbed, or have Jost the money on the road. . 

The following day, as John was standing near his cabin- 
door, and turning over in his own mind what he should do 
with his money, the young squire came riding down the 
road. John pulled off his hat, for he had not forgot his man- 
ners through the means of his travelling to foreign parts, and 
then made so bold as to inquire if his honor had got the purse 
he lost. 

«“ Why, it is true enough, my good fellow,” said the squire, 
T did lose my parse yesterday, and I hope you were lucky 
enough to find it; for if that is your cabin, you seem to be 
very poor, and shall keep it as a reward for your honesty.” 

“Then the servant up at the big house never gave it to 
your honor last night, after taking it from Nance —she’s 
my wife your honor — and telling her it was all right?” 

« Oh, I must look into this business,” said the squire. 

“Did you say your wife, my poor man, gave my purse to 
a servant —to what servant ?” : 

“T can’t tell his name rightly,” said John, “because I 
don’t know it; but never trust Nance’s eyes again if she 
can’t point him out to your honor, if so your honor is de- 
sirous of knowing.” . 

‘Then do you and Nance, as you call her, come up to the 
hall this evening, and I'll inquire into the matter, I promise 
you.” So saying, the squire rode off. 

John and his wife went up accordingly in the evening, and 
he gave a small rap with the big knocker at the great door. 
The door was opened by a grand servant, who, without hear- 
ing what the poor people had tosay, exclaimed, ‘Oh, go! — 
go — what business can you have here?” and shut the door. 

John’s wife burst out crying — “‘ There,” said she, sobbing 
as if her heart would break, “I knew that would be the end 
of it.” 

But John had not been in merry England merely to get 
his twelve guineas packed in twocakes. “No,” said he 
firmly, “right is right, and I'll see the end of it.” So he sat 
himself down on the step of the door, determined not to go 
until he saw the young squire ; and, as it happened, it was 
not long before he came out. 

“T have been expecting you some time, John,” said he; 
“come in and bring your wife in;”? and he made them go 
before him into the house. Immediately he directed all the 
Servants to come up Stairs ; and such an army as there was! 
It was a real sight to see them. 

“ Which of you,” said the young squire, without making 
further words, “ which of you all did this honest woman give 
my purse too?” —but there was no answer. ‘“ Well, I sup- 
pose she must be mistaken, unless she can tell herself.” 

John’s wife at once pointed her finger towards the head 
footman ; “there he is,” said she, “if all the world were to 
the fore—clargyman, magistrate, judge, jury, and all — 
there he is, and I’m ready to take my bible-oath to him — 
there he is who told me it was all right when he took the 
purse, and slammed the door in my face, without as much 
as thank ye for it.” 

The conscivus footman turned pale. 

“ What is this I hear?” said his master. “If this woman 
gave you my parse, William, why did you not give it to 
me?” 

The servant stammered out a denial ; but his master insist- 
ed on his being searched,and the purse was found in his pocket. 







































From the London Literary Gazette. 
UNRECORDED GRAVES, 


* Tue tombs of princes, they are found 
Amidst cathedral balls, 
With gold and marble glittering round 
The high and trophied walls ; 
And crown and sceptre, imaged fair, 
Proclaiming loudly who lies there. 


They of the red right hand, whose fame 
Hath filled the wondering world, 
They too, sepulchral honors claim, 
Aftd steep with banners furled — 
A glorious and triumphal band, 
Among the great ones of the land. 


But where are they, the nameless dead, 
Who since the birth of time, 
Their life blood generously have shed 
In freedom’s cause sublime ? 
Ay, where are they ?— no trophy waves 
Above their unrecorded graves. 


DEAF AND DUMB. 

To enter the world without a welcome — to leave it with- 
out an adieu—tosuffer and to be unable to communicate 
your suffering —to stand a sad and silent monament amid 
the joys of others, which you cannot understand nor conceive 
of —to be shut out of life—to carry within your bosom the 
buried seeds of happiness which is never to grow, of intel- 
lect which is never to germinate —to find even your pres- 
ence afflictive, and not to know whether you excite com- 
passion or horror —a whole existence without one cheering 
sound —without one welcome accent—without one exhil- 
arating thought — without one idea of the present — without 
one hope of the fature —Oh! what a cloud of wretchedness 
covers, surrounds, and overwhelms such a deplorable victim 
of sorrow. 

Now to throw over such a benighted being the sweet rays 
of intelligence —to open the inteJlect, and let it gush forth 
in streams of light and joy —to rouse the affections that they 
may know and love God, the giver of all things, merciful in 
his chastisements — to enlighten the soul, that it may see its 
origin and its destiny —- to cause the lips to smile, although 
they cannot speak—the eye to glisten with other emotions 
than those of sorrow — and the mind to understand, although 
it cannot hear—Oh! what a beautiful supplement to the 
benevolence of Heaven! 


And where your martyrs, radiant truth! 
Who on the flaming pyre, 
In hoary age and blooming youth, 
Have stood baptized with fire! 
Their death songs have gone up to heaven— 
Where are their sacred ashes driven? 


Ask we the winds ? — the rushing blast 
Hath borne them far and wide ; 
Some in the forest depths are cast, 
Some on the green hill-side. 
Oh! if meet fruits might crown such seed, 
They were a harvest rich indeed ! 


Your tombs, ye wanderers, who repose 
*Neath Afric’s burning sky, 
Rejoicing e’en in life’s dear close 
For science’s sake to die ; 
Say — who to grace your exiled dust, 
Hath reared funeral urn or bust? - 


Ye sleep amid the deserts calm — 
E’en where you gasping fell, 
Beneath the obeliskal palm, 
Or nigh the brackish well ; 
And but the camel’s echoing tread 
Furrows the light sand o’er your bed. “ 





I gazed upon a field of death 
Where kingdoms had been won: 
What saw [?—The green sod beneath — 
Above the golden sun ; 
Whilst one proud chieftain bore away 
The laurels of that blood red day. 


ORIGIN OF PLOUGHING MATCHES. 
Tue occupation of ploughmen is one upon which the very 
existence of the whole human race depends: shall he not 
then be considered respectable and worthy of support? 
“ Let,” says the Maidstone Gazette, “the origin of plough- 
ing matches answer. An extensive farmer of Essex not 
many years ago happened to loose his ploughman, and went 
to the overseers to make inquiry for another. To his sur- 
prise, however, he discovered that of upwards of sixty men, 
who were then working on the roads, not one of them could 
hold a plough! The magnitude of the existing evil soon 
induced several other farmers to join him in a society which 
offered premiums to the best ploughmen. This, we believe, 
was the small beginning from which our present numerous 
and valuable agricultural associations have arisen.” - 


Rear, rear the cenotaph — but no— 
*T'were better thus to rest, 

Like gems whose hidden glories glow 
Deep, deep in Nature’s breast ; 

Than meet the cold and withering sneer 

Of envy, asking, ** Who lies here?” 


PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, 


To think of ice-cream when prostrated beneath the torture 
of a raging fever. ; 

To read an author’s descrivtion of a character distinguished 
by many excelling points, and fancy he has drawn your por- 
trait. 

To dream of finding heaps of gold, not knowing next 
morning where to find a breakfast. 

To fancy yourself a particular object of admiration, when 
you are walking about with a dish-rag pinned to your coat 
tail. 

When an editor slips out some diabolical inuendo about 
somebody, to feel convinced at once that he assailing you, 
and commefice a suit of libel against him. 





Wuew the celebrated George Buchanan was in France, 
the king took him to view his picture gallery. At length 
they stopped before a picture representing the crucifixion. 
George requested an explanation. “That, sir,” said the 
King, “is our Saviour ; the one on the right is the Pupe, and 
the one on the left is myself.” “I am much obliged to your 
majesty,” replied George, “for the information you have 
given me, for though I have often heard that our Saviour 
was cracified between two thieves, I never knew who they 
were before.” 











‘Wie 
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THE WRECK, 


Br MES. HEMANS. 








Aux night the booming minute-gun 
Had pealed along the deep, 

And mournfully the rising sun 
Look’d o’er the tide-worn steep. 
A barque, from India’s coral strand, 

Before the rushing blast, 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 
And bowed her noble mast. 


The queenly ship ! — brave hearts had striven, 
And true ones died with her! 
We saw her mighty cable riven, 
Like floating gossamer! 
We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 
A star once o’er the seas, 
Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn — 
And sadder things than these ! 


We saw her treasures cast away ; 
The rocks with pearl were sown; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flashed out o’er fretted stone ; 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o’er, 
Like ashes by a breeze, 

And gorgeous robes, — but oh! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these! 


We suw the strong man, still and low, 
A crushed reed thrown aside ! 

Yet by that rigid lip dnd brow, 
Not without strife he died! 

And near him on the sea-weed lay, 
Till then we had not wept, 

But well our gushing hearts might say, - 
That there a mather slept! 


For her pale arms a babe had pressed 
With such a wreathing grasp, 

Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast, 
Yet not undone the clasp! * 

Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child’s form, 

Where still their wet long streamers clung, 
All tangled by the storm. 


And beautiful, midst that wild scene, 
Gleam’d up the boy’s dead face, 

Like Slumber’s, trustingly serene, 
In melancholy grace. 

Deep in her bosom lay his head, 
With half-shut violet eye ; 

He had known little of her dread, 
Naught of her agony! 


Oh, human love! whose yearning heart 
Through all things vainly true, 

So stamps upon tly mortal part, 
Its passionate adieu ; 

Surely thou hast another lot, 
There is some homme for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 















































Newton lodged with an apothecary, while at school, in the 
town of Grantham ; and as, even at that early age, he is 
known to have been ardently devoted to scientific contri- 
vances and experiments, and to have been in the habit of 
converting all sorts of articles into auxiliaries in his favorite 
pursuils, it is not probable that the various strange prepara- 
tions which filled the shelves and boxes of his landlord’s 
shop would escape his curious examination. Although 
Newton’s glory chiefly depends upon his discoveries in ab- 
stract and mechanical science, some of his speculations, and 
especially some of his writings on the subjects of light and 
color, show that the internal constitution of matter, and its 
chemical properties, had also occupied his thoughts. Thus, 
too, in other departments, genius has found it sufficient ma- 
terials and instruments in the humblest and most common 
articles, and the simplest contrivances. Ferguson observed 
the places of the stars by means of a thread with a few beads 
strung on it, and Tycho Brahe did the same thing with a 
pair of compasses. The self-taught American philosopher, 
Rittenhouse, being, when a young man, employed as an 
agricultural Jaborer, used to draw geometrical diagrams on 
his plough, and studied them as he turned up the furrow. 
Pascal, when a mere boy, made himself master of many of 
the elementary propositions of geometry, without the assist- 
ance of any master, by tracing the figures on the floor of his 
room with a bit of coal. This, or a stick burned at the end, 
has often been the young painter’s first pencil, while the 
smoothest and whitest wall he could find, supplied the place 
of a canvass. Such, for example, were 4he commencing 
essays of the early Tuscan artist, Andrea del Castagno, who 
employed his leisure in this manner when he was a little boy 
tending cattle, till his performances at last attracted the 
notice of one of the Medici family, who placed him under a 
proper master. The famous Salvator Rosa first displayed 
his genius for design in the same manner. To these in- 
stances may be added that of the late English composer, Mr. 
John Davy, who is said, when only six years old, to have 
begun the study and practice of his art by imitating the 
chimes of a neighboring church with eight horse-shoes, 
which he suspended by strings from the ceiling of a room in 
such a manner as to form an octave. — The Pursuit of Knonl- 
edge. 
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Rurat Lire.— We have no such persons among us as the 
shepherds of old times and old countries ; yet there are few 
who do not associate with the life of a shepherd all that is 
delightful in rural occupations. The following defence of 
shepherds is prefixed to the Eclogues of a Spanish poet, 
translated into English :—‘Natare has hidden in rough 
shells, at the bottom of the sea, those pearls to which man 
has affixed such value ; she has hidden that gold with which 
our souls are fettered, in the bowels of the earth, amid bar. 
barous nations, and in distant countries. She has guarded 
the sea with rocks, and sown it with dangers, to place boun- 
daries to our desires, and lengthen the period of our lives : 
but Evil, to deprive us of our tranquillity, laid open these 
secrets, and hid from us the true knowledge where real tran. 
quillity is to be found. Then did this malignant spirit dis- 
figure the shepherds with coarse vile garments, and repre- 
sent their life of contentment as a life of mean and despica. 
ble labor: and by these magical delusions were we taught 
to despise the only treasure which the earth affords to render 
the mind happy. But when this fascination is removed, and 
we see things clearly, how much more beautiful appear the 
various colors with which the fields are apparelled, and the 
trees, and the sun, and the horizon, beautiful when he sets, 
than all the deceitful trappings of vanity! How much more 
delightful to our ears is the song of innocent birds, than the 
sound of flattering tongues that endeavor to entrap our rea- 
son! Js not the rock that hangs over the stream, in whose 
caverns the birds dwell, and under whose shade the fishes 
sport, more to be admired than the most sumptuous and 
superb edifice, that cannot so well resist the force of the tem- 
pest or the secret sap of time? Where can life pass more 
delightfully or more tranquilly than among the flocks and 
herds? How much more secure is the enjoyment of these, 
than the hopes of the court, and the deceits of the city? And 
if we have so often sighed for that happy age of gold, it is 
for this advantage, exceeding all others, that men lived then 
like shepherds, and followed their flocks, and cultivated the 
earth.” 





| 


CURRAN'S INGENUITY, 
A Farmer, attending a fair with a hundred pounds in his} 
pocket, took the precaution of depositing it in the hands of 


\ ; ” ; 
the landlord of the public house at which he stopped. Hav-| amity ong enter yee: * pear, neva 'S Oe? painiesen 
ing occasion for it shortly afterwards, he resorted to mine! 


the humorist, out of the quibbles of his mind, answered, “ If 
host for the bailment, but the landlord, too deep for the| i wines. peer enapenty, De So new De We aepene peer of Me 
coantrymen iataat RFE 458 tak meant, and was ||" Pleasing himself with the ambiguity of that word tbat 
eile ame Hed cach anguind-over. tuum: dedged 4a his hands | i8Bifies either kingship or bridle. The king was exceedingly 


A Pon ovt-or Orver.—Charles the First once asked a 
witty gentleman, who sat on a handsome horse, “ You have 

















The morning of the sea! by the astonished rustic. After ineffectual appeals to the! offended. 


recollection, and finally to the honor of Bardolph, the farmer; 
applied to Curran for advice. “ Have patience, my friend,” 
said the counsel: “speak to the landlord civilly, and tell! 


him you are convinced you must have left your money with sis - ; 
some other person. Take a iriend with you, and lodge with to ridicule the Iliad or Paradise Lost, and from respect to 


him another hundred in the presence of your friend, and. ahean, PrepAREN, 7 oie We Dane. ne yepem,. Se ie ” 
then come to me.” We must imagine and not commit to ae es ome re em are ey oi ape Create Fein 
paper, the vociferations of the honest dupe, at such advice ;| ae a a + ae aide ats! pare eg at 
however, moved by the rhetorie or authority of the worthy Achilles invulnerable, Ariosto mote Orlando’s skin impene- 
counsel, he followed it, and returned to his legal friend. peatte Uy State, end Ragyinre’s Sumer “id Spenenyecnt. bar: 
“And now, sir, I don’t see as I’m to be better off for this, if one of the cantos you see the famous knight Astolfo riding 
I get my second hundred again: but how is that to be done?” we aie fe the move +98 vine pe yey.’ peg Sa 
“Go and ask him for it when he is alone,”’ said the counsel. | wit opp Mi. tenn, the Evebgehet, howe “ 1a ne oe, 
“Ay, sir, but asking won’t do, Ize afraid, without my wit-| tears and senses of lovers and heroes, which, being Jost on 
ness at any rate.” “Never mind, take my advice,” sai d earth, are in the moon carefully bottled up, corked, labelled 
the counsel; “do as I bid you, and return to me.” The: and exhibited by that apostle. In another place (canto vi.) 
farmer returned with his hundred, glad at any rate to find’ gen hare a view of me ne - ain, enantio by, 9m 
that safe again in his possession. “Now, sir, I suppose 1! army of monsters, each individual of which is neither brute 

nor human, but has a body composed of the most heteroge- 


must be content; but I don’t see as I’m much better off.” ; ings) 4 
neous members of all the animals in existence — as if created 


“ ” ; 77 . . 
a Se ee nena! See with| out of the witching pot of Macbeth. The Minotaur, the 


unds your friend! 
(ale eseneee — “7 ce cc om a Centaurs, the Sphinx, the Harpies, the Gorgons, the Chimera 
saw you leave with him.” We need not add, that the wily Rs ; 
. : of antiquity, would have proved but an awkward squad, in 
landlord found he had been taken off his guard, while our ? : : 
an army like this. On another part of the same island, you 


honest fri ish to have tri : 
pone end (rom oe oat amon wah Bar day tel ret myers which can oe Thi 
ingly, with both hundreds in his pocket. is not @ whit more absurd than many of the incidents in 
Paradise Lost. Again we behold Astolfo, mounted in his 
Hippogrif, to which our locomotives are a mere spail’s-pace. 
Josern Parineav, father of the late Speaker of the Lowerj| He sets off this evening from France, and is in India by day- 
Canada Assembly, who was well known for his share in the||break. If his Hippogrif should tire, Rabican is at hand, @ 
rebellion of 1837, died at Kingston on the 5th inst., at the||famous horse, the produce of wind and flame, surpassing the 
age of 88 years, afier a short illness, caused by a fall. “iron horse” of the Knickerbocker (canto xv.) He lives om 


* This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargill, an actress of some 
celebrity, who was shipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, when returning 
from India, 


Tue Ortanvo Furioso.— Nothing in the whole world of 
literature, is so supremely ridiculous as those famous com- 
positions called Epic poems. It would be blasphemy for us 


NECESSITY AND INVENTION, 


A curious catalogue might be made of the shifts to which 
ingenious students in different departments of art have re- 
sorted, when, like Davy, they have wanted the proper in- 
struments for carrying on their inquiries or experiments. 
His is not the first case in which the stores of an apothecary’s 
shop are recorded to have fed the enthusiam, and materially 
assisted the labors, of the young cultivator of natural science. 
The German chemist, Scheele, whose name ranks in his own 
department with the greatest of his time, was, as well as 
Davy, apprenticed in early life to an apothecary. While 
living in his master’s house he used secretly to prosecute the 
study of his favérite science by employing often half the 
night in reading the works that treated of it, or making ex- 
periments with instruments fabricated, as Davy’s were, by 
*himself, and out of equally simple materials. 

Like the young British philosopher, too, Scheele is recorded 
to have sometimes alarmed the whole household by his de- 
tonations — an incident which always brought down upon 
him the severe anger of his master, and heavy menaces, in- 
tended to deter him from ever again applying himself to 
such dangerous studies, which, however, he did not long 
regard. It was at an apothecary’s house, that Boyle and 
his Oxford friends first held their scientific meetings, induced, 
as we are expressly told, by the opportunity they would thus 
have of obtaining drugs wherewith to make their experi- 
ments, . 
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air, gallops dry shod over the sea; the wind has no chance 
with him, and even lightning is left behind in his course. 
Next you behold Astolfo flourishing a horn, instead of a 
sword ; and at the blast of his horn, all living creatures, like 
the walls of Jericho, fall down (canto xx.) ; and the dazzling 
shield of Atlante produces a similar miracle. (Canto iii.) 
The following is our poet’s method of raising a regiment of 
horse, when his hero is in need of cavalry. Astolfo ascends 
a hill, and rolls down heaps of stones. Some of them on 
their way down become noses, some legs, some bodies, and 
before they arrive at the bottom, the respective parts find 
each other out in the crowd, join in tae proper form of horses, 
neigh and scamper about, to the number of eighty thousand 
one hundred and two. Ariosto is thus ridiculously exact in 
his relation of facts. By these extraordinary means are 
horses prodaced, ready to be mounted with saddle and bridle 
by the wondering infantry below! Such is a true description 
of some of the principal scenes of a poem which an “enlight- 


with the furniture, sustained considerable damage, and 
would. probably have been consumed, had it not been a brick 
building, with a slate roof. To this fortunate circumstance 
may be attributed the preservation of those buildings situat- 
ed-on the northeast side of Maine street. 

Mr. John Clark’s grocery store also caught fire, and was 
nearly reduced to a heap of ashes — stock partly saved. 

Mr. Francis Lathe’s bakery and house, almost new build- 
ings, were both destroyed. 

Mr. Lathe, we regret to learn, left home last Tuesday, on 
a journey to Vermont, and is said to be the greatest individual 
sufferer by the fire, having had all his property entirely con- 
sumed. 

The barber’s shop and dwelling house occupied by Mr. 
John Lencx, were both destroyed. 

Mr. Loud’s house and out buildings were also burnt 
down. 

Mr. Dana’s house and furniture sustained considerable 


ened and discerning public’’ has admired for more than a damage — insured for about $800. 


century! 








Tar Coxressions. — Messrs. Chambers & Knapp, of this 
city, have published, as most of our readers are aware, a 
pamphlet of seventy or eighty pages, containing the confes- 
sions of the negroes, Madison, Warrick, Seward, and Brown, 
who were executed yesterday, for the murder of Baker and 
Weaver in April last; together with lithographic likenesses, 
taken while they were in jail. According to the statement 
of Madison, he was born in Virginia, the slave of Asa Brock- 
man, and was sold when 12 or [5 years of age to a negro 
trader by the name of Blakey and taken to New Orleans. 

He soon obtained the full confidence of his master, returned 
with him to Maryland, and was encouraged by him to tell 
‘‘false tales” to slaves whom he wished to purchase, and to 
aid him in coaxing off, or in stealing and secreting others. 
The slaves were told that his master was from a free State, 
and that they would be taken to Canada, out of the reach of 
their masters. To the women and girls, he held out the 
prospect of marrying rich white men, and of living in style 
and splendor. Blakey, in connection with his partners, hav- 
ing collected from 80 to 100 slaves, started by land for New 
Orleans. 

On their return to Washington, a plan was formed by 
which Madison’s master was to sell him as often as he could, 
after which he was to run away and go back-to him. He 
was sold in this way to Mr. Clay, at Washington, for $1300, 
and soon after joined his master in Baltimore. He was af- 
terwards sold for $1000 in Virginia, and again returned as 
before. Near Orange Court House, he states that his mas- 
ter robbed the vault of a merchant of a large amount of 
money, and bills amounting to about $100.000, and set fire 
to the building, which was entirely destroyed. On their re- 
turn to New Orleans, Madison was sold to Mr. Blanchard, 
and the purchase money, $900, was given by his former 
master to him as a reward for his fidelity. 

Afier this he was engaged, as he states, with a man named 
James Buel, a clerk of Mr. Blanchard’s, in obtaining goods 
on forged orders. Soon after, Madison concealed himself in 
the store of Mr. Williams, which he robbed of $300. Afier- 
wards the store of Mr. J. H. Fields, of Bienville street, was 
robbed of $3000, and, in company with a man by the name 
of Learned, $2.700 was obtained from the bank on a check 
altered from $200. About this time, a partner, named Da- 
vid Rook, was taken into the concern, and the firm turned 
their attention to stealing negroes, ranning them to Mobile 
and selling them at auction. 

Such area very few of the cases of negro Stealing, robbery. 
and other acts of villany, in which Madison was engaged 
previous to his coming to St. Louis. 

Here, he was engaged, with others, in robbing the stores 
of Mr. J. R. Scout, Mr. Goodell, Messrs. Braun & Holander., 
Sinclair, Taylor & Co., and E. A. Tracy ; and here his 
infamous career has been brought to a close on the scaffold. 
—St. Louis Gazette. 





Great Fire at Watertown. — Wednesday afternoon, be- 
tween one and two o'clock, a disastrous fire broke out in 
Watertown, which, notwithstanding the most untiring efforts 
of its inhabitants, assisted by the fire departments of Cam- 
bridge and Waltham, destroyed a vast amount of property. 
The fire originated in the stable belonging to the Spring Ho 
tel; and the wind blowing from the south west, communica- 
ted the flames to nearly every building situated within its 
range to leeward, for nearly a mile. The Hotel, together 


Mr. Stratton’s house and furniture were also much dam- 
\jaged — insured for $500. 

Mr. Wm. Sherwin’s house also sustained some damage. 
A wood lot, belonging to the estate of J. P. Bradlee, Esq. 
caught fire in three places, and property to a considerable 
amount was damaged. 

A field of rye, the property of Gen. Winthrop, situated 
about a mile to leeward of where the fire originated, was 
burnt up. 

The new dwelling house, owned by Col. Livermore, was 
several times on fire, and was only with the utmost exertion 
saved from destruction. 

While the several fire departments were engaged in arrest- 
ing the progress of the flames where the fire originated, sev- 
eral sparks had lodged in the upper part of Rev. Dr. Converse 
Francis’s meeting house, and before the least suspicion of its 
danger was entertained, it was discovered to be in a blaze; 
and, notwithstanding the most unremitting efforts of firemen 
and citizens generally, it was reduced to a heap of ruins. It 
was a beautiful new building, having been erected in 1837 
at an expense of $16,100. Its interiur was fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with several beautiful pieces of appropriate furni- 
ture, among which was an organ of great value. It was in- 
sured fur eight thousand dollars. 

Engine companies were also present from W. Cambridge, 
Newton, Brighton, and East Cambridge, who all vied with 
each other to render the most effectual service. We have 
been informed that assistance was solicited from the Fire 
Department in Boston, but not granted. 

This is the most disastrous fire which has taken place in 
this vicinity for several years. The whole amount of prop- 
erty destroyed is estimated at nearly $40,000. — Post. 
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James Williamson, one of the English burglars, was trans- 
ferred from Boston jail to Philadelphia, by officer Whidden, 
Friday afternoon, under an Executive requisition of Gover- 
nor Porter on Governor Davis for the delivery of Williamson 
as a fugitive from justice. ‘ 

An eminent physician in New Orleans avers his belief 
that sun-stroke kills by apoplexy of the lungs, and not of the 
brains ; in which opinion he has been confirmed by every 
dissection he has made within the last two years. 

A petition has been circulated at Quebec for signatures, in 
favor of the exiled patriots of the Canada rebellion; at the 
same time we see it stated in the papers that another rebel- 
lion is already secretly and extensively meditated. 

A subscription is going on for the erection of a monument 
in Westminster Abbey to Mrs. Siddons. 

The income of the London Missionary Society last year, 
was £80.000 ; the expenditure, £92,000. 

The Louisville Advertiser states that corn has been sold 
at auction in Missouri at three cents a bushel ! 

The Canton Register says the advice of all the highest 
officers of the empire to the emperor being to vindicate the 
independence and glory of the empire by force of arms, there 
can be no hope of the renewal of the legal English trade for 
a long, and indefinite time. 

The average voyages made by the Cunard Steamers since 
they commenced running is fourteen days tea hours. 

The State Agricultural Society has awarded the second 
premium, forthe second best cultivated farm in the State, 
to the Messrs. Lothrop of South Hadley. 
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Surgeon Dentist,and manutacturer of Mineral'l'eeth, 16SummerStreet, 


Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 


strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 


whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved. 
All operations warranted. 
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LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


The subscriber has in press, and will publish about the first of 
September, his translation of the fables of La Fontaine, a work 
which has been more multiplied than any otherin the French lan- 
guage. It will be printed in large octavo, on very fine, white, sized 
paper, and will contain 283 beautiful engravings on wood ; 240 of 
these occupy each a page, in the manner of copper plates, and have 
been printed in Paris on a superior quality of paper. The designs 
are by J. J. Grandville, probably the most skillful artist, in this 
way, now living ; and the execution, by the improvements in wood 
engraving, is all that could be desired. The figures are more bold 
and life-like than if engraved on steel. The designer has given the 
animals the dress and attitudes appropriate to the gifts conferred 
on them by the poet, and with a genius which never fails to be 
highly amusing. The French edition, from which the engravings 
are borrowed, has been sold in this country at $12. To those sub- 
scribing before its publication, the translation, in two volumes, with 
all the engravings, will be put at $10. Orin one volume, with six- 
ty of the large engravings, at $5. Or with only twelve engravings, 
at 83,50. The letter press and smaller engravings will be the same 
inall. The French edition will be interleaved with the translation 
at $2 in addition to the above prices. Payment to be made on de- 
livery of the book. To non-subscribers the work will be sold, in 
the above forms, at $12, $6 and $4, respectively. 

Sixty of the translated fables have already been submitted to the 
public, and the following are among the opinions which they have 
ca}led forth. 

“ We think the author of this little volume has succeeded sur- 
prisingly well. Though his translations are not always literal, they 
are conceived and executed in the spirit of the original, and are, on 
the whole, a very fair and even faithful representation of it. It 
cannot be doubted that the whole work will be speedily called for, 
and that it will be a very popular book, if it is all done with the 
best exercise of the taste and skill shown in the specimens we have 
examined.—Nortn AMERICAN Review. 


“I cannot speak with confidence of Mr. Wright's fidelity to his 
author, in his translation of these fables of La Fontaine ;—not hav- 
ing now an opportunity of bas ates | the vei with the origi- 
nal ; but if the translation is as faithful as the Tersification is free, 
eary and spirited,—which I see no reason to doubt,—the public will 
be greatly indebted to Mr. Wright for having thus brought over, and 
naturalized among us, the most graceful and witty of all the French 
fabulists. Jno. PieRpont. 

Boston, 9th October, 1840. 


Extract of aletter from His Excellency, Lewis Cass, American 
minister to France. 

“I thank you for the copy of your work. J have read it with 
much interest, and congratulate you upon your saccessful vereion 
of the celebrated French author, who is equally remarkable for his 
richness of conception and simplicity of expression.” 


The subscriber has already canse to be grateful for a large sub- 
scription list, on which may be found such names as Pierpont, 
Channing. Lyman, Prescott, Longfellow, Bryant, Ticknor, Silliman, 
Kingsley, Chancellor Kent, Sedgwick, Jay, Green, Birney, Loring, 
Sewall, Gerritt Smith, and many others who have done credit to 
American literature. It is his intention to furnish a book, which, 
in externals, shall fall behind no American publication, and no ex- 
pense necessary to this end will be spared. It will make a splen- 
did new year’s gift, and a permanent and valuable ornament for the 
parlor table. As good taste and humanity always go together, the 
subscriber hopes that his anti-slavery friends who ean afford it will 
patronise his undertaking. Manv of them have doneso. Subscrip- 
tions thankfully received at 32 Washington Street, by 

July 14, ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr. 
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THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fittedto adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 

nd entertain the minds of itsreaders. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the mostelevated character. Some 
of the most eminent Americay writers art contributors to its colamns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 

C. P, JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 





A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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— 
As many an aching MN art could prove, 
If true tales might’be told. 





For in that smile deceit 
Lurketh like a sunbeam, while 
The serpent ’s at thy feet. 


Think not ’tis for thy worth, 
That man hath love or care — 
?T would be a miracle on earth, 


Trust not to a tear, For friendship ’s “* rich and rare.” 


It acteth like the dew 
Upon young flow’rets of the year — 
*T will hopes and pains renew. 


Trust not to promis’d bliss, 

°T will bring thee deepest pain — 
Betray, like Judas, with a kiss, 
And prove all trust is vain! 


Trust not to a frown, 
Tt is but love’s mirage — 

A vapor on a green hill’s crown, 
An ink-spot on life’s page. 


AN OLD ANECDOTE, BUT YET A GOOD ONE. 
Wuen the Baron Denon’s work on Egypt was the topic of 
general conversation, and the hotel of the Prince Talleyrand 
was the rendezvous of the most distinguished persons of both 
sexes at Paris, Denon, being engaged to dine there one day, 
the Prince wished the Princess to read a few pages of the 
book, in order that She might be enabled to say something 
||complimentary on it to the author. He consequently order- 
ed his librarian to send the work to her apartment on the 
morning of the day of the dinner; but, unfortanately, at the 

same time also commanded that a copy of Robinson Crusoe || 


Trust not to fair words, 
They’re sun-rays in Jife’s morn, 
Like echoed melody of birds, 
They die as soon as born. 


Trust not to summer friends, 

’ They’re swallows that fly storms, 

Create of means to serve their ends, 
More visionary forms. 


Trust not woman’s love, 
*T will vanish with thy gold, 

















SECOND VERSE. 


O fora softand gentle wind, 
I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the roaring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high, 

And white waves heavin: high, my boys! 
The good ship tight and free; 

The world of waters is our home, . 
And merry men are we, 


THIRD VERSE. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud, 

And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is _— loud: 

The wind =e ng loud, my boys! 
The lightn flashes free, 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our beritage the sea. 





should be sent to a young lady, a protégée of her’s, who resi- 


ded in the hotel. The Baron Denon’s work, through a mis- 
take, was given to Mademoiselle, and Robinson Crusoe was 
delivered to the Princess, who rapidly looked through its 
pages. The seat of honor at the table being assigned to the 
Baron, the Princess, mindful of her husband's wishes, had 
no sooner eaten her soup than, smiling graciously, she 
thanked Denon for the pleasure which the perusal of this 
work had afforded her. The author was pleased, and told 
her how much he felt honored ; but judge his astonishment, 
and the dismay of the Prince Talleyrand, when-the Princess 
exclaimed, “ Yes, Monsieur le Baron, your work has delight- 
ed me; but 1 am longing to know what has become of your 
poor man,-Friday, about whom I feel such an interest!” 


Tue strongest armor is worn inside the bosom. 
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